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4 correspondent sends us a cutting of the 


Warwick and Warwickshire Advertiser 


and Leamington Gazette for Sept. 10, giving 
an authoritative account from Mr. Philip 
B. Chatwin of discoveries made in _ the 
Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, where very 
careful and interesting work in restoration 
and investigation is now being done. It will 
be remembered that on a September afternoon 
in 1695, an unknown person walking along 


srittain Lane, Warwick, with a lighted 
torch in his hand, was cause of the destruc- 
tion by fire of two hundred and fifty houses 
inthe town. While the fire was raging the 
townspeople had the unfortunate idea of 
collecting the goods they had hastily snatched 
from their burning homes into St. Mary‘s 
church for safety. Some of these things had 
fire smouldering in them; this burst forth 
and ignited the other furniture, and the end 
of it was that the tower, nave and transepts 
of St. Mary’s were burnt down. The stalls 
in the chancel suffered a good deal, but sur- 


vived; the Beauchamp chapel was slightly 
damaged. Traces of this fire on stall and 
beam a recently been made out in the 
chapel. A chamber over 3ft. deep has been 


found under the floor of the stalls, made, it 
is thought, to improve the sound of the 
singing—a device of which two or three other 
examples in England are known. Some 
interesting fragments were discovered here: 
bits of the Purbeck marble which till 1731 
ee the pavement of the chapel; a muti- 
lated figure of St. John Baptist about a 
foot high; the upper part, beautifully 
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carved, of a small angel; fragments of pin- 


nacles and canopy work still retaining their 
colour. These should be part of the great 


reredos destroyed by Colonel Purefoy in 1642. 
Here also was a fragment of a brass inscrip- 
tion which shows signs of having been through 
the fire. The words are quondan filia and 
from Dugdale’s ‘ Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire,’ where are many pictures of brass 
memorials later destroyed by fire, they can 
be assigned to a Hugford Those who 
have not visited the Beauchamp chapel 
within the last year or two should hasten to 
do so. There has nowhere been more signal 
success in the recovery of the colour which 
so great a part of the original beauty 
of the pre-Reformation churches and c hapels. 


K 
W publication of a collection of certified 
aide of wills made in Westmorland lke- 
tween 1686 and 1738, now in the library of 
the Friends’ Meeting House, Kendal. The 
wills have inventories attached to them, 
which means the addition of much interest- 
ing matter; and the genealogist may well 
find his account in a book where descendants 
are traced sometimes to the seventh and 
eighth generation. The testators are for the 
most part yeoman farmers, and many of 
them lived on farms still occupied. Their 
history, and often also that of their ances- 
tors and children, has been traced out 
through the Quaker and registers; 
and there occur here some pedigrees of well- 
known families which are carried back fur- 
ther than in any previous records. The book 
is entitled ‘An Old Book of Westmorland 
Wills’; the editor is Mr. John Somervell: 
the publishers are Messrs. Titus Wilson and 
Son of Kendal, and the price is seven shil- 


brass. 


made 


have received notice of the proposed 


records 


lings and sixpence or with postage eight 
shillings. 
‘(HE Librarian of the Canterbury Library 


contributes to The Times of Sept. 14 a 
most interesting account of the history and 
contents of that collection. The primitie 
librorum ecclesiae Anglicanae as the Canter- 
bury Chartulary has it consisted of nine 
volumes sent from Rome five years after the 
arrival of the Italian Mission headed by 
St. Augustine. From this the library ad- 
vanced during the Middle Ages to be one 
of the central English libraries, comparable 
in the later fourteenth century to that of 


the Sorbonne. Only about twenty of its 
original MSS. (and about half-a-dozen of 
those of St. Augustine’s Monastery) are now 
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at Canterbury, and many of them having 
been lost to Oxford, at the time of the Dis- 
solution, or by the extraordinary action of 
the authorities transferred to 


during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


turies. Kffort to replenish the library began 
about 1628; and though the Civil War 


Cambridge | 


caused interruption, slow but sure increase, | 
largely by means of bequest, took place, so! 


that by the end of the nineteenth century 
about 26,000 books had been brought  to- 
gether. The great glory of the Canterbury 
Library is, however, its treasure of early 
charters, registers, rolls and other ancient 
documents. The Times gives a photograph 
of the deed, drawn up in 1072 in the presence 


of William the Conqueror and signed by 
him with his mark, which assured to the 


See of Canterbury the Primacy of England. 


'XHE Savile Club, founded in 1868 and, 

since 1882, housed at 107, Piccadilly, 
is to move to new premises 
Street, having acquired Lady Harcourt’s 
house. Z'he Times of Sept. 13 recapitulates 
the history of the club, with notes on its 
customs, and reminder of a few of its illus- 
trious names. 


fjXCAVATIONS in the Street of Abundance 
4 at Pompeii, writes the Rome _ corres- 
of The Times (Sept. 14), have 
brought to light a_ statuette of Apollo 
(archaic: said to be of great artistic merit) ; 
a silver cup (decorated with Tritons and 
Nereids in repoussé work), and, better yet, 
a wooden wardrobe. This is the first piece 
of wooden furniture found in a good state 
of preservation, and is therefore of very 
great archaeological interest. It was found 
standing against the wall of the atrium. 


pondent 


WHE Trish Times of Sept. 13 has a leading 
article on the revival of the mouth organ. 
It seems there is now a Mouth Organ League 


of Great Britain and Ireland in existence. 
and that it is in a position to announce 
competitions for championship under the 


rules, and for challenge cups and 
medals. As our contemporary has it, why 
should not the chosen instrument of the mes- 
senger boy have its recognized place in music ? 
Our own question would rather be, How 
comes it that messenger loys, with all the 
musical advantages of our day, still conde- 
scend—if they do—to play the humble 
mouth-organ? It is some time now since we 
have heard any one performing on _ this 
instrument; and we confess that, in a world 


League 


so full of noises, we rather incline to think 
this revival an example of misapplied energ, 


[t has been announced that the Lord Mayor 

of London will arrive in Rome on (ct, 
1, on an official visit of three or four days, 
during which he and his suite will be the 
guests of the Governor of Rome, Princ 
Wotenziani. This is the first official visit 
of a Lord Mayor of London to Rome. 


Two Hundred Years Avo. 
fe) 





From 
_ 
MIST’s WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1727. 
Cambridge, Sept. 10. On Friday _ night 
laft at a Place called Burwel, in this County, 
and three Miles from Newmarket, happen’d 


| the moft dreadful Accident that perhaps has 


at 69, Brook | 


ever been known in Hiftory: The Story is as 
follows, about 8 a Clock at Night a Puppet- 
Shew was acting in a large Granery, wherein 
were about 100 Spectators, Men, Women, and 
Children; the Wall was about two Foot 
thick, and one little Door to go in at, of 
which the Merry Andrew of the Stage had 
the Key. Over the Granery was a Chamber 
full of Hay, Barley, and Straw, which took 
Fire, but by what Means is not known, 
though fome fay ’twas by the Negligence of 
a Servant, who left a Piece of Candle ina 
Lanthorn in an adjoining Stable. The 
Company being thus lock’d in, they were, of 
a fudden; encompais’d with the Flames, and 
the Ceiling falling in upon them, made all 
Efforts impracticable for their Prefervation, 
fo that their Deftruction was __ inevitable. 
The Friends and Relations of the Deceafed 
that can diftinguish their feveral Bodies by 
any Mark, or Remnant of Clothes, take them 


out of the Ruins, and bury them, The reit 
are fhot out from Carts into one common 
Grave. The Lofs that is yet difcover’d are 


thefe following, [List of names], alfo Mr. 
Sheppard the Mafter of the Shew, and his 


Wife, Daughter, Tumbler and Merry An- 
drew, this laft liv’d till Saturday Nine 
a-Clock, and then died in extreme Agonies 

P.S, The Puppet-Shew at Burwel was 


occafioned by a Petty Seffions held in the 
Village, by an ancient Statute for hiring of 
Servants, which brought fuch a Number ot 
Spectators. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 


(See clii. 117, 173, 210, 247, 282, 299, 
320, 336). 


‘OME questions concerning the manner in 
VY which King Charles I. passed to the scaffold 
from the Banqueting House at Whitehall, on 
30 Jan., 1649, have again been raised in recent 
numbers of ‘ N. & Q.’ The subject is one which 
has engaged the attention of writers for a long 
period; 1t was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
1863, by Mr. Wyarr Papwortu and others, 
and more than a hundred years earlier it 
was a matter of doubt. 

[ have for some time been looking very 
arefully into the details of the King’s exe- 
cution, and have made prolonged search in 
connexion with the subject, not only at the 
Record Office and the British Museum in 
London, but also by visiting Libraries at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and by frequent 
inspections of the Banqueting House itself, 
where by the kind permission of Sir Arthur 
Leethamn, until recently Secretary of the 
Royal United Service Institution, and of 
Captain Altham, successor, I have 
examined the building very carefully, and 
made many measurements of doors and walls 
toth inside and outside the house. 
Being now to state with 
the hitherto doubtful and much 
question as to the way by which the King 
passed to his death, and also to explain 
various other circumstances which have been 
obscure and uncertain in connexion with 
t event, it is my intention to publish in 
k form account dealing with these 
matters and to consider them at some length. 
his will entai] the discussion of a number 
statements that have 
heir way into print, as also the proving 
rom records, and by the reproduction of 
plans and drawings, where it is these errors 
and wherein the truth lies. 
Such a work would be quite outside the 
scope of ‘N. & Q.’, and it is now only pro- 
posed to state a few particulars connected 
with this subject, and especially to explain 
where the position was at which the King 
passed out from the Banqueting House on the 
day of his execution. 1 


his 


certainty 


discussed 


able 











some 


ihis 
oi erroneous 


+] 





have arisen, 
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to make this point sufficiently clear, some- 
what lengthy references will be necessary 
to various early records and writings which 
have a bearing on the question at issue. 
As already mentioned, much of the con- 
troversy that has taken place during the 
last hundred years or more, in connexion 
with the execution of Charles I., has dealt 
with the question as to the way by which 
the King was conducted from the Banquet- 
ing House to the scaffold, which was erected 
on the western or Whitehall street front of 
that House. Various attempts have been 
made to explain two different statements 
made by writers of the seventeenth century, 


and later; one of these affirming that the 
King passed from the Banqueting House 


through an opening broken in a wall, the 
other that he went out through a window, 
which, according to some accounts, was en- 
larged, or had its frame removed. 

Two of those who referred to this subject 
were intimately associated with the events 
connected with the King’s death. They 
left statements which have come down to 
us, and these will now be noticed. 

One of these writers was Sir Thomas 
Herbert, who, as groom of the bedchamber, 
was in close attendance on the King during 
last hours, and until the moment that 
out upon the scaffold. The 
other was  Lieutenant-General Edmund 
Ludlow, one of the Commissioners of the 
High Court for the trial of the King, who 
attended every sitting of that Court at which 
the King was present, and was cne of the 


his 
he passed 


fifty-nine commissioners who signed the 
death warrant. 

In his Memoirs, Ludlow makes but few 
remarks concerning the execution, and in 
referring to the King’s passage to the 


scaffold, he only says briefly, ‘‘ he was con- 
ducted to the scaffold out of a window of 
the Banqueting House.’? He makes no refer- 
ence to a broken wall. Herbert is fuller in 
his general details, but, like Ludlow, he also 
is brief in what he says of the King’s passing 
out from the House. He is the only con- 
temporary authority we have who states that 
the King passed to the scaffold through a 
broken wall, while making no mention of 
his passing through a_ window. Thomas 
Pennant, writing in the eighteenth century, 
mentions a wall as having been broken 
through, and refers to Herbert as the source 
of his information; Sir Reginald Palgrave 
quotes Pennant, and so it has been with 


” 


In order, however, | others, but the primary authority for the 
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King’s passage to the scaffold having been 
through a broken wall, without a window 
being mentioned, was Sir Thomas Herbert. 

Let us now see what Herbert says. in 
his original manuscript of ‘ Threnodia 
Carolina,’ or Memoirs of the two last years 
of King Charles I., which is a folio of 37 
pages, and was sent in the form of a letter 
to Sir William Dugdale, Garter, in 1678, 
Herbert writes, when describing the King’s 
end, that having keen brought from _ his 
chamber, through the gallery, and all along 
the Banqueting House, “‘ his Maty past to 
ye scaffold through ye wall yt was purposely 
broken downe at y® north end of the roome.”’ 
As stated above, he says nothing of the King 
having passed through any ee low. 

Dugdale made a copy of Herbert’s original 
manuscript, and a transcript “ys Dugdale’s 
copy, with the exception of the foreword and 
the last paragraph, was made, partly by 
Ashmole, and partly by another hand. 
These two copies are in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, but not Herbert’s original. The 
latter, Dugdale deposited, as he says, ‘‘ for 
the better preservation of so excellent a 
memoriall,’’ in the Cotton Library at West 
minster; it is now amongst the Harleian 
manuscripts at the British Museum (No. 
7396). There is a foreword or title, in Dug- 
dale’s hand, on this original manuscript, 
being as follows :— 

A true and Perfect Narrative of the most 
remarkable passages relating to King Charles 
the first of blessed memory, written by the 
proper Hand of Sr Thomas Herbert Baronet, 
who attended upon his Matie from Newcastle 
upon Tine, when he was sold by the Scotts, 
during the whole time of his greatest afflic- 
tions, till his death and Buriall; weh was sent 
to me Sr Willm Dugdale Knight, Garter 
principall King of Armes, in Michaellmasse 
Terme ao 1678 by the said Sr Thomas Herhert, 
from Yorke, where he resideth. 


A somewhat larger foreword is attached 
to the copy made by Dugdale of Herbert’s 
original manuscript of ‘ Threnodia,’ which 
copy is, as already mentioned, in the Bodleian 
Library, being one of the manuscripts in the 
Ashmolean Collection (1141). The foreword, 
in Dugdale’s hand, on this copy, is thus :— 


A true copie of the Answer to a Letter sent 
by me Sr William Dugdale Knt, Garter prin- 
cipall King of armes, unto Sr Thomas Herbert 
Baronet, now residing in the citty of Yorke: 
by wch Letter I did desire him to inform me 
of such materiall passages as he had observed, 
touching the late K. Charles of blessed 
memory, during the time he did attend upon 
his person; (vzt for the two last yeares of his 





| life) weh have not as yet been exactly mage 


= by the presse. 

The originall ot weh Answer  (writte 
wth the proper hand of the said Sir Thomas 
Herbert) 1 did thinke fitt (for the bette 
preservation of so excellent a memoriall) to 
deposit amongst those choyse manuscripts at 
Westminster, belonging to Sr John Cotton oj 
Conington in the county of Huntingdon Bar, 
grandson and heire to Sr_ Robert Cotton, 
Bart, the worthy founder of that incomparable 
Librarie. 

I have compared, at Oxford, a copy | 
made in London of Herbert’s original manu- 
script of ‘ Threnodia Carolina’ (Harl. 7306), 
with the two copies of the same manuscript, 
referred to above, which are in the Bodleian 
Library, namely the copy made by Dugdale, 
and the transcript partly made by Ashmole, 
In these three manuscripts the description 
of the King’s passage to the scaffold is in 
identical terms, viz., ‘‘ his Maty past to y 
scaffold through ye wall yt was _ purposely 
broken downe at y® North end of the roome.” 

It should be noted that Herbert says in 
this manuscript that the wall was_ broken 
down at the north end of the room, he does 
not say that the bveaking down was in the 
north end of the room. The room referred 
to was the Banqueting Hall. 

In addition to Sir Thomas Herbert's 
original manuscript of ‘ Threnodia Carolina’ 
(Harl. 7396), there is another, and revised, 
manuscript of this Memoir, in the Harleian 
Collection (No. 4705). This second manv- 
script is bound in a small volume, with copies, 
in Sir William Dugdale’s handwriting, of 
two letters and two short narratives relating 
to Charles I. 

‘ Threnodia Carolina’ is the first article in 
this manuscript volume, and is a small folio 
of 91 pages irregularly numbered, _ being 
described in the printed cataiogue of the 
Harleian manuscripts (dated 1808) as 
‘“ seemingly ’’ in the hand of G. King, viz 
Gregory King, Lancaster Herald. The 
writing has, however, little resemblance to 
that of King, and nineteen and a half pages 
of the manuscript, in two sections, are 
clearly in Thomas Herbhert’s own hand. This 
copy of ‘ Threnodia’ (Harl. 4705) embodies 
practically all that is in Herbert’s original 
manuscript (Harl. 7396), with some addi- 









tions. It alters many sentences of the 
original, without changing their meaning, 
such alterations being made, apparently, 


with the object of improving the composi- 
tion from a literary standpoint. This manu- 
script volume (Harl. 4705) is stated to have 
belonged to Peter Le Neve, Norroy, whose 
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name is written at the commencement of it, 
where there is also a list in Le Neve’s hand, 
of the five articles the volume contains. 
Preceding the first article, viz., ‘ Threnodia 
Carolina,’ there is a foreword in Dugdale’s 
hand, resembling the forewords he wrote on 
Herbert’s original manuscript of ‘ Thren- 
odia,”’ and on his own (Dugdale’s) copy of 
the original, the copy already mentioned as 
being in the Bodleian Library. Dugdale’s 
foreword to this second manuscript of 
‘Threnodia’ (Harl. 4705) is as follows :— 

This Booke containeth a large Answer to 
a short Letter sent by Sr William Dugdale 
Knt, (Garter, principall king of Armes) unto 
Sr Thomas Herbert Baronet, residing in the 
(itty of Yorke. By weh Letter he did desire 
the sayd Sr Thomas Herbert to informe him 
of such materiall passages, as he had observed 
touching the late King Charles the first (of 
blessed memory) dureing the time that he the 
sayd Sr Thomas did attend him in person; 
vzt for the two last yeares of his afflicted life. 

Sir Thomas Herbert had a transcript of 
his original manuscript of ‘ Threnodia,’ 
which original, as we have seen, he sent to 
Sir William Dugdale in 1678. Subse- 
quently, in a letter dated from York Mar. 
31, 1680, in answer to a letter from Dugdale, 
Herbert wrote to Ashmole, stating that the 
Archbishop (Sancroft) having expressed a 
wish that his narrative concerning Charles I. 
should be published, he had revised it, and 
desired that Ashmole, Dugdale, and Rush- 
worth would read and correct it. 

The manuscript was not then published, 
ut Anthony Wood, in the first edition of 
his ‘Athenae’ and ‘Fasti Oxonienses,’ 
1691-2, printed large extracts from ‘ Thren- 
olia Carolina.’ These had been sent to him 
by Sir Thomas Herbert before the latter’s 
death, which took place on 1 Mar., 1682. It 
was Herbert’s revised version of ‘ Threnodia ’ 
that Wood used. He also made a transcript 
of the original Memoir, which is amongst 
his manuscripts at Oxford. 

It was not, however, until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century that ‘Threnodia 
Carolina’ was wholly printed, in a small 
octavo volume, with some other papers relat- 
ing to Charles I. This volume was published 
in 1702 by Dr. Charles Goodall, physician 
to the Charterhouse, a later edition being 
issued in 1711, and another in 1813. It 
was a revised copy of ‘ Threnodia Carolina 
that Goodall printed. I have compared this 
small volume with the second manuscript of 
‘Threnodia ’ mentioned above, which was in 


Le Neve’s possession (Harl. 4705), and the 
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latter is the manuscript, or a duplicate of 
the manuscript, that Goodall published in 
1702. As the preface to this printed volume 
of 1702 states that the manuscript copied was 
in the possession of the Bishop of Ely, 
‘“lately deceased,’”’ and as Le Neve, who 
owned Harleian MS. 4705, did not die until 
1729, it is probable that the Bishop of Ely’s 
manuscript, after his death, was acquired 
by Le Neve, and later passed into the 
Harleian collection. 

In support of the suggestion that Le Neve’s 
manuscript (Harl. 4705) was the manuscript 
that formerly belonged to the Bishop of Ely 
and was printed in 1702, is the fact that in 
the contents list of this manuscript volume 
(Harl. 4705), which list is in Le Neve’s hand, 
there is added, after the entry of ‘ Threnodia 
Carolina,’ ‘‘ printed.’ Further, the four 
letters and narratives copied in Dugdale’s 
handwriting, which, in addition to ‘ Thren- 
odia Carolina,’ form part of Le Neve’s manu- 
script, are also printed with ‘ Threnodia’ in 
the small volume published by Goodall in 
1702. 

The two manuscripts of Herbert’s ‘ Thren- 
odia’ or Memoirs, viz., the original (Harl. 
7396), and the revised version (Harl. 4705), 
have been considered here in some detail, 
as there is a point connected with them which 
it is desired to emphasize, being as follows :— 

In quoting ‘Threnodia Carolina,’ it is 
Goodall’s printed volume of 1702, or its later 
editions, that most writers use. This 
volume, although can be consulted 
with comparative ease, and, being printed 
from a revised copy of the original manu- 
script, is satisfactory. The original can 
only be seen in London, and Dugdale’s, Ash- 
mole’s, and Wood’s copies of it at Oxford, 
and to inspect these manuscripts, being 
perhaps, inconvenient for many, they use 
instead the printed volume. 

Amongst the lesser differences between 
Herkert’s original manuscript (Harl. 7396), 
and the revised version of ‘t which was in 
Le Neve’s possession (Harl. 4705), and was 
printed in 1702, is the following. In Her- 
bert’s original it is stated, as we have seen, 
concerning the King’s passage from the 
Banqueting House :— 


scarce, 


his Maty past to ye scaffold through ye wall yt 
was purposely broken downe at ye North end 
of the roome, 
whereas in the revised manuscript and its 
printed copy, the same event is thus 
described :— 
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There was a passage broken through the 
wall by which the King pass’d unto the 
Scaffold. 

Herbert must have known exactly where 


it was the King passed from the Banqueting 
House, and we have the statement in his 
own hand, that it was ‘‘ at ye North end of 
the roome.’’ Dugdale would also, it cannot 
be doubted, have known where it was the 
King left the building. He added some 
dates in the margin of Herbert’s original 
manuscript, after he received it, and made 
a few corrections on minor points, but in 
his copy of the original, he entered what 
Herbert says, unaltered, where the latter 
describes the King’s passage through the wall 
to the scaffold. 

Herbert accompanied the King on his way 
to execution, far as the outlet from the 
Banqueting House, but did not himself go 
upon the scaffold. He states in his original 
manuscript that while the execution was 
taking place, ‘“‘ Mr. Herbert all that tyme 
stood mourning at the doore near ye 
Scaffold.”’ This sentence, in the revised and 
printed version of MHerlert’s manuscript 
(Harl. 4705), is altered to: ‘‘ Mr. Herbert 
during this was att the doore Lamenting.”’ 
Where this ‘‘ doore ’’ that led to the scaffold 
was situated, we shall see presently. 

Sir Thomas Herbert wrote his ‘ Threnodia 
Carolina,’ from memory, about thirty years 
subsequent to the events he records. He 
sent the narrative, as we have seen, in the 
form of a letter to Sir William Dugdale, 
who had asked him for some information 
concerning the time he was in attendance on 
the King. 

At the commencement 
Herbert tells Dugdale :— 

I am willing to satisfy you therein, so farr 
forth as my memory will assist, some short 
notes of occurrences I then took (when I waited 


as 


of the 


upon the King) being in this long intervall’ 
of time, and severall remoues wth my family, 
either lost or so mislaid, as at present I 


renders this Narrative not 


cannot find ym weh 
would, and probably 


so large as Otherwise I 
by yow may be expected. 
There are a few errors in these Memoirs, 
which is not surprising, in consideration of 
the length of time that had elapsed between 
the occurrence of the many events connected 
with the King’s last years, and the writing 
of the narrative that records them. Never- 
theless, the correctness of many particulars 


related tiy Herbert can be corroborated from 
other sources, and Dugdale thought so highly 
of the work that he described it in the fore- 


Memoir 


word he wrote on it, as ‘‘ A true and perfect 
Narrative of the most remarkable passages 
relating to King Charles the First,” and 
also refers to it as being ‘‘so excellent a 
memoriall.”’ 

CHARLES HERBERT THOMpsoy, 
W.1. 


(To be continued). 


London, 





O’CONNOR OF SYLAN, CO, 
GALWAY. 


(See ante pp. 112, 133, 168). 


THE following items form an appendix to 
the articles on O’Connor of Sylan at the 
references above. 
Exchequer Bills. 
1686. O’CoNNor v. O’Moran. 

Dermot O’Connor of Tuam, Co. Galway, 
Gent., exor. of the last Will of Lauglen 
O’Connor, late of Tuam aforesaid Merchant, 
deceased, says that Dermott O’Moran of 
Tuam, Co. Galway, in February, 1650, being 


obliged to pay 201. as a marriage portion 
with his sister Margaret Trehy als Moran 
did with Lucas O’Moran bind hhimself in a 
bond for 40/1. to Edmond Trehy and Lauglen 
O’Connor.—Dated 27 May, 1686. 

1747. 

Hugh Connor of Garden 

weaver, says that he sent 501. 


to be pressed to Barth Dignam. 
June, 1747. 


Connor v. DIGNAM. 
Lane, Dublin, 
worth of serge 


Dated 23 


Chancery Bills. 
1728. O’ ConNOoR. 

Isidore Lynch of Drimcong, Co. Galway, 
eldest son and heir of Thomas Lynch Esq., 
says that the said Thomas Lynch in 1700 
purchased the lands of Sellybane and Trini- 
bane, Co. Galway from Loughlin and Hugh 
Connor of Beagh, Co. Galway Gent., who 
jointly levied fines of said lands unto said 
Lynch and his heirs. Shortly after 
Loughlin’s death said Hugh pretended a 
title to said lands, to settle matters it was 
agreed that the said Hugh his brothers 
and mother should levy a fine on said lands 
to said Lynch and his heirs who was to per 
fect a bond - 8007. Said sum of 8001. has 
been paid off, but Hugh O’Connor threatens 


LYNCH v. 


' that he will sue for the recovery thereof.— 





Dated 27 Feb., 1728. 
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1728. Buake v. O’CONNOR. 

Francis Blake of Coolcun, co. Mayo, Esq., 
a Protestant, says that Loughlin O’Connor 
and Hugh O’Uonnor being seized of the lands 
of Selehane, Trenebane and Freaagh [or 
Treagh or Keagh, u.¥.R.], subject to some 


mortgages to James Brown and Andrew 
Merrick which came by assignment to 


Thomas Lynch of Dromcog, Co. Galway Esq. 
Loughlin O’Connor afterwards conveyed the 
equity of redemption of said lands to Edward 
Nilson Esq., who conveyed the same to the 
said Hugh O’Connor. Said Loughlin O’ Connor 
died without issue and said Hugh became 
entitled to the equity of redemption and filed 
his bill in this Court against Thomas Lynch 
who in consideration of 800/. was to have a 
release of the absolute fee of said lands from 
said Hugh and from his brothers Mark and 
Bryan O’Connor and their mother Alice 
O'Connor. Said Lynch is a Papist and 
prevailed on Bryan Flaherty of Leinonfield 
Co. Galway to file a bill as a Protestant 
Discoverer for recovery of said lands who 
obtained a decree in his favour. Your 
Orator as Protestant Discoverer claims said 


lands.—Dated 31 July, 1728. 
1721. 


Darby O’Connor of Beagh, Co. Galway, 
Gent., eldest son of Hugh O’Connor of Beagh 
aforesaid which said Hugh is brother and 
heir to Malachi als Loughlin O’Connor de- 
ceased who was eldest son and heir of Dermot 
als Darby O’Connor deceased who was the 
sn and heir of Malachi als Loughlin 
O'Connor your suppliant’s great-grandfather 


O’Connor v. LYNCH. 


says that the said Malachi the Elder 
your suppliant’s great-grandfather being 
seized of the lands of Sellehane and 


Trinibane Co. Galway and also the lands of 
Beagh, he in 1677 for valuable consideration 
made a settlement of said lands to the use 
of himself for life remainder to his son 
Dermot with remainer to his first and every 
other son with remainder to Mathias 
O'Connor another of your suppliant’s uncles 
and second son of said Dermot for life re-| 
mainder to his sons remainder to Terence | 
0’Connor another of your suppliant’s uncles 
remainder to your suppliant’s father Hugh 
O'Connor for life and after his death to his 
first and every other son with remainders 
over to several other sons of the said Dermot. 
Said Malachi in 1680 made his Will. He 
died as did Dermot his son and said Malachi 
als Loughlin your suppliant’s uncle is also| 
dead without issue as are likewise the said | 
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| Mathias and Terence without issue whereby 


your suppliant’s father the said Hugh became 
entitled to said lands 

Said Malachi O’Connor junior being tenant 
for life and his mother Alice O’Connor als 
Lynch having a rent charge issuing thereout 
and keing in want of money executed a con- 
veyance by lease to James Browne late of 
Wedskey Co. Galway Esq. of the said lands 
for 1701. of which 50l. is alledged to be the 
money of Andrew Merrick. Thomas Lynch 
late of Drumcog, Co. Galway Esq. deceased 
and his uncle Thomas Martin Esq. Doctor 
in Physick were nearly related to your sup- 
pliant’s uncle the said Malachi O’Connor by 
his mother the said Alice Lynch. Thomas 
Lynch who was a barrister and had the settle- 
ment in his custody applied to Browne to be 
easier to Malachi and his mother the said 
Alice to give them time to pay the money 
due. Said Lynch took an assignment of said 
Merrick’s incumbrances for which he had a 
declaration of trust. Thomas Martin took an 
assignment of from Browne of his said incum- 
brances in the name of Anthony Lynch 
brother of said Thomas Lynch. 

Malachy O’Connor was in gaol for debt 
and in indigent circumstances and Thomas 
Lynch applied to him for the sale of the 
equity of redemption. Afterwards Lynch 
offered to lend Malachi 22/. upon a mortgage 
of the premises but Lynch drew an absolute 
conveyance. The said Lynch and suppliant’s 
father entered into some agreement by which 
the said Thomas olstained a release of the 
equity of redemption of said lands absolutely, 
Lynch obtained a conveyance of Browne’s 
mortgage. Some Law Suits in equity en- 
sued and the matter was compromised 
whereby the said Thomas Martin was to have 
a lease of lives renewable for ever of the 
lands of Sellehane and Trinibane, and Lynch 
was to have the riversion. Lynch died leaving 
Isidore his eldest son and heir.—Dated 23 
March, 1731. 


Hearings. 


O’Connor v. LYNCH. 


The bill to have a discovery of a settle- 
ment made by Malachy O’Connor the 
Plaintif’s great-grandfather in 1677, and to 
be decreed to a remainder in Tail saith 
Plaintif is the eldest son of Hugh O’Connor 
who is brother and heir of Malachy who was 
eldest son and heir of Dermot who was son 
and heir of Malachy who made the settle- 
ment, saith all said persons are deceased 
without issue male except Hugh the Plaintif’s 
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father who has an estate for life in the lands. 
The settlement will show that Thomas Lynch 
the father of the Defendant Isidore who pur- 
chased the lands had notice of the settlement 
and that will appear by a claim drawn by 


Lynch for these lands to the trustees of for- | 


feitures of the late rebellion as also by the 
pleadings in a cause and cross cause between 
Hugh O’Connor and Lynch and that the 
conveyances to Lynch were obtained by fraud. 
Mr. A. Malone will read Martins answer 
to show he had notice of the settlement in 
the year (93). 

Mr. L. Daly will show Malachy junior was 
in gaol at the time that Martin treated for 
the purchase of the lands. 

Mr. A. Malone saith it appears by this 
evidence (Mary O’Fallon) that if all the issue 
male should die without issue, she as heir 
at law to her father will inherit it. 

Mr. Dawson saith Hugh O’Connor the 
Plaintif’s father prays he may be read. Mr. 
Blake objects being the person who conveyed 
to Thomas Lynch. 

Defendant Lynch saith he was an entire 
stranger to all the proceedings between Hugh 
O’Connor and Thomas Lynch and he claims 
as purchaser under marriage articles. 

Mr. O. Blake saith the lands in question 
were in (87) mortgaged to James Brown for 
1701., which mortgage was 1n trust, saith in 
1696 Malachy conveyed the equity of redemp- 
tion to Thomas Lynch in consideration of 
5007. and Malachi and Hugh levied a fine 
saith Thomas Lynch declared the said deed 
was absolute saith Malachi dying in 1700 
Hugh filed a bill to set aside the conveyance 
and in 1707 he came to an agreement and by 
deeds of case (1707) conveyed the equity of 
redemption to Thomas Lynch. 
1735. Thursday, 16 July. 

LYNCH. 

For the Judgement of the Crown Court 
approves y® Decree and the Deed of Settle- 
ment to be lodged with the Registrar and 
attested copies to be given to each party. 

Chancery Bill. 
CONNOR. 


©’CONNOR Vv. 


1742. 

Andrew Connor of the town of Galway, 
merchant, says that Hugh O’Connor late of 
Seagh, Co. Galway, Gent., married Agnes 
Tully otherwise Browne and articles of agree- 
ment were entered into 12th April, 1718, 
previous to said marriage between the said 
Hugh of the one part, Andrew French Fitz- 
Peter of Galway merchant on behalf of said 
Agnes of the second part, and Marcus Lynch 


CONNOR W. 
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‘of Barna Galway Gent. and Domt Lynch of 





Cahirnil Co. Galway Gent., trustees therein 
of the third part, by which it was agreed 
that said Agnes’ fortune (300l.) and 150l, 
added by said Hugh should be laid out as 
follows,—100/. in trust for Christian Tully 
the only daughter of said Agnes by a former 
husband. Said marriage soon after took 
effect and there was issue your suppliant the 
only child. Said Hugh died sometime in 
1736, leaving his widow and your suppliant 
aminor. Said Agnes has ever since received 
the interest of 150/., your suppliant has been 
supported by his father’s relatives.—Dated 
17 Feb., 1742. 

[N.B.—In a second bill of this date I find 
the year of Hugh ©’Connor’s death is left 
blank.—4H. F. R. ]. 

1750. 

Dermot O’Connor of Woodkey, Co. Galway, 
Esq., says that Hugh O’Connor of Beagh, 
Co. Galway, Esq., your Orator’s father hay- 
ing issue by Jean O’Connor otherwise Browne 
his wife since deceased, your Orator his only 
son, he after the said Jean’s death married 
Agnes Tulley orse Brown. By certain articles 
of agreement it was settled that Agnes should 
have the interest of 150/. in case she sur- 
vived him in lieu of all dower. The said 
Hugh died in 1736, leaving Andrew his only 
child by said marriage. After Andrew had 
served his apprenticeship to a wine merchant 
and having no other fund for his support 
but the sum in said articles agreed to be 
laid out at interest (150/.) and said Agnes 
insisting to have the interest thereof for her 
life he then attended to begin a suit against 
Afterwards they left the dispute to 
the award of Ignatius Blake, Esq., Counsellor 
at Law, who ordered that said 150I. should 
be paid to Andrew who was to pay the in- 
terest thereof to his mother during life. 

Andrew prevailed on your suppliant and 
on Edmund O’Flynn of Turlough, Co. Gal- 
way, Esq., your Orator’s father-in-law lately 
deceased to join him in a bond of 3001. After 
the said Hugh’s death your suppliant who 
just then attained his majority and being 
unacquainted with his or his father’s title to 
the lands of Beagh and being applied to by 
said Agnes for her dower out of said lands 
He your suppliant in January, 1736, granted 
to said Agnes a yearly rent charge of 12l. 
out of said bonds. But your orator soon 
after the perfection of said Deed discovered 
amongst his father’s papers a settlement of 
1677 by Malachy O’Connor the elder the said 
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Hugh’s grandfather whereby the said 
Malachy limited the said lands of Beagh 
amongst others in remainder after several 
previous limitations therein to others which 
are since determined to the use of the said 
Hugh O’Connor his grandson for life the 
yemainder to his first and other sons. 
fore the said Agnes had no right to a dower 
and is therefore liable for the sums already 
yeceived. The said Andrew having run 
through the said 150/. was obliged to quit 
this Kingdom and go to the Isle of Man 
where he has lived for many years past, 
before his departure he assigned the bond 
for 3001. to Christian Tully.—Dated 3 Dec., 
1750. 

Answer of Agnes O’Connor, 
Tully and Walter Blake to the 
Dermot O’Connor, 5 Dec., 1750. 

And that complainant and his father-in- 
law Edward O’Flinn late of Turlogh, Co. 
Galway, Esq., joined the said Andrew as a 
security for him in order to obtain 150/. to 
advance said sum to Hugh O’Connor then 
of Galway, merchant a near relative of the 
complainant to answer some pressing demands 
of the said Hugh. The 13th June, 1737, the 
complainant promised to pay this defendant 
an annuity and not a rent charge of 121. 
a year, and the complainant was then 27 
years old and was fully apprised of his own 
and his father’s title. 

Andrew got into debt and was obliged to 
abscond and has for several years lived in 
the Isle of Man. 
HENRY 


Christian 
Bill of 


FITZGERALD REYNOLDS. 


OHN HARRISON OF ST. PAUL’S 
’ SCHOOL AND ‘‘ PRINCE PHILLIP.” 
-—In your issue of Dec. 25, 1926 (cli. 453, 
sv. ‘Temple and Hammond Families and the 
related Family of Harrison’) I quoted a 
statement that after leaving St. Paul’s School 
in 1596, John Harrison became steward to 
Prince Phillip, ‘‘ whoever that was,’’ and 
died at Brissingham (? Bressingham), Nor- 
folk, in 1628. 

I find in the ‘ Life of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes’ 
(i. p. 282), that on 7 Nov., 1625, D’Ewes, 


being at Quidenham in Norfolk, paid a visit 
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i. p. 55, &c., under ‘ Brisingham,’ that three 
manors in Brisingham belonged to Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, attainted 1572, and after- 
wards to his son Philip, Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, attainted 1589, and to the latter’s 
son, Thomas, restored 1604.  Blomefield 
quotes the phrase: ‘‘ The first general court- 
baron and lete of the noble Prince, Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk.’’ From this it would seem 
that ‘‘ Prince Phillip’’ stands for Philip, 
Earl of Arundel, though, as he died in 1595, 
Harrison is more likely to have been steward 
to his successor than to himself. 
G. C. Moore SM1ru. 


THE OLDEST BRITISH LOCOMOTIVE 


IN AMERICA.—An old friend, and 
former contributor to ‘N. & Q.’, Captain 
John E. Norcross, of 371, Gates Avenue, 


3rooklyn, has sent me the following note from 

a local paper, concerning the oldest British 
locomotive in America, which commenced 
running there ninety-six years ago:— 


Otp “ Joann Butt” to Run AGAIN. 
They are greasing up “Old John Bull” 
again, after 34 years of unbroken rest at 


the Smithsonian. The old locomotive, which 
began its career in 1831, is getting “ under 
steam ”’ again and is going to creak and wheeze 
its way to Baltimore to be placed in the 
exhibit of the B. & O. R. R. at the centenary 
celebration of that railroad to be staged at 
Halethorp, Md., from Sept. 21 to Oct. 8. 

But first to get the creak out of its joints 
and feel the steam in its lungs the engine has 
been taken to the Pennsylvania shops at 
Altoona. 

John Bull is the oldest complete locomotive 
in America to-day, having been built in the 
shops of George Stephenson and Son in Eng- 
land for the Camden & Amboy Railroad, one 
of the units of the present Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, and performing continuous service from 
1831 ’till 1865. In 1885 the Pennsylvania pre- 
sented the engine to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for exhibition in the National Museum. 
Seven years later John Bull ran on its own 
steam from Washington to Chicago to appear 
in the World’s Columbian Exposition, a so- 
called “ last appearance.” But, like those of 
actors, John Bull’s last appearances refuse to 
be final. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has constructed a five- 
mile circular track at Halethorp, and on that 


' the old locomotive will take its place with the 


to Mr. Harrison of Brissingham, three miles } 
distant, and proposed to him to buy some| 


of his ancient coins, and that on 15 May, 
1632 (ii. p. 71) after Mr. Harrison’s death, 
he bought from his son and heir ‘“‘ divers 
ancient Roman coins, gold, silver 
copper.”’ 

I also find from 


other curiosities, ancient and modern, 
assembled for the exposition. 

Besides the locomotive, the Smithsonian is 
lending an oxcart with massive wooden wheels, 
representing a mode of transportation far older 
than John Bull; also a series of Patent Office 


| models of early railroad inventions, including 


and | 
| & Ohio’s 
Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ ' 


many of those of Ross Winans, the Baltimore 
first master mechanic. 
LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
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Queries. 


Readers’ 


W ASHINGTON L ANDS. Can any vole 

point out the position of any lands in| 
the British Isles which were formerly held | 
by ancestors of the Washington family. The 
historian of the George Washington Bi-cen- 
tennial Commission will be pleased if replies 
are sent to me. 

JoHN GRAHAM. 


74 Park Hall Road, London, N.2. 


ETTERS FROM LORD COMBER- 
MERE: PORTRAIT AND IDENTI- 
FICATION SOUGHT.—Amongst my auto-| 
graphs are the following :— | 
E. | 

5 Belgrave St., July 18, 1836. | 

Sir and Brother, | 
I shall be very happy to have my name | 


enrolled amongst the Patrons of the interesting 
work about to be published, and request you 
will put my name on the list of subscribers | 
to 5 copies. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir and Brother, 
Yours very faithful, 
COMBERMSRE, 
E. Parry, Esqr, 
Chester. 
This letter 
W ales,’ 


refers to the 


published by 


Visits to| 
Parry. 


‘ Royal 

Edward 
rT, 

C. Abbey, 
Dear Sir & Brother, 

I have to thank you 
Portrait of our worthy D.P.G.M., which is a 
very good likeness. it has given me _ the 
greatest satisfaction to find from all quarters 
that the appointment of that excellent Man and 
Mason met with the approbation of not only 
the Cestrian but every Lodge in the Province. 

Mr. Llwyd informed you rightly as_ to 
Llanewenn [sic] having been my native Place | 

- Oh! that the ancient seat of the Great | 
Kath of Bervain(?) was still in the possession | 
of the descendant of Sir Thos. Salusbury her 
Son. 


Sepr. 30, 1836. 


very much for the 





I am, 
Sir & Brother, 
yours most faithfully, 

COMBERMERE. 

It does not appear to whom this letter was | 
addressed but as it is with two others to | 
Edward Parry he was probably the recipient. | 
With the letters is a fine engraving of Lord 
Comt ogee by J. Jenkins, from a painting | 
by Mrs. Pearson. 

(2° Wy na was the D.P.G.M. 


and what was the portrait ? 


Dear 
Fraternally 





referred to | 
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(2) Where is Mrs. 

who was she? 
Lord Combermere was born on 14 Noy, 
1772, and died on 21 Feb., 1865. One of my 
earliest recollections is being held up by my 
father as a child to see the unveiling of the 
equestrian statue to Lord ({ ‘ombermere 
outside the Castle at Chester. This was in 
1865—on the same day as the foundation stone 
of Chester New Town Hall was laid. 
T. Cann HuGues, F 


er eeeees portrait and 


S.A. 

Lancaster. 

LETrE OF ROBERT. BURNS 
FRIEND CLARKE.—In my collection 

of autographs is the following interesting 

letter from the famous Scottish poet:— 


HIS 


My dear Clarke, 


Still, still the victim of affliction were you 
to see the emaciated figure who now holds the 
pen to you, you would not know your old 
friend. ‘Whether I shall ever get about again 
is only known to Him, the Great Unknown, 
whose creature [ am: alas Clarke I begin to 


| fear the worst! Adieu, dear Clarke. That | 
| shall ever see you again is, I am afraid, highly 
} improbable. 

R. Borys. 


26th, 1796. 
Dumfries. 

Who was Clarke? There is a letter (No. 
ceclxxxix.) to Mr. Samuel Clarke of Dumfries 
(undated) in the Globe Edition of Burns 
(1868) at p. 540. Burns died on 21 July, 


1796. T. Cann HuGugs, F.8.A. 
‘HE STORY OF JEPHTHAH.—I should 


be much pleased if any one of your 
readers could give me information about 
either of the following items: ‘ Jephthah, 
the Mourner, and other Poems,’ Whittaker, 
1825; and ‘ Jephtha, or the Maid of Gilead,’ 
a poem, Whittaker, 1840. I am trying to 
bring together all of the literary treatments 
of the Bible story of Jephthah, and so far 
I have not located the foregoing publications. 

W. O. SyPHERD. 
Pension Romana, Akademiestrasse 7, 
Munich, Germany. 

THOMAS RAIKES: JOURNAL AND 

LETTERS.-—I am engaged upon a new 
edition of the Journal of Thomas Raikes 
(1777-1848), the banker and dandy, - 
friend of Brummell, and the correspondent of 
Wellington, which was published in 1856-7. 
I crave the hospitality of your columns 10 
allow me to ask if any of your readers can 
tell me of the whereabouts of the mannuscript 


June 


| of the Journal and of any unpublished letters 


written by or to Raikes. 
Lewis MELVILLE. 
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Legg, the author (anonymous) of ‘ A 
discourse on the Emigration of British | 
Birds’ (1780), was induced to write this | 
pamphlet by a book “‘ published in Holland 
by one Blum; this was a theological treatise 
with some such title as ‘ Birds: the Christ- 
ian’s Teachers,’ and there were also German 
editions of it.’’ I should much [ike to know 
the actual title of the work, the date of its 
publication and the full name of its author. | 

HucuH 8. GLADSTONE. 
ASERRE.—Could any reader tell me 
where a copy of Laserre’s book, ‘ Les quatre 
évangiles,’ published 1887, and placed on the 
index could be obtained? Also whether the 
author died a devout Roman Catholic ? 
Biur Fox. 
Pexts OF EARLY PUPPET PLAYS.— 

Prior to J. P. Collier’s publication of 
‘Punch and Judy’ in 1828, the words and 
Cruikshank drawings taken down directly 
from the performance of a showman of the 
time, had there been printed the words of 
any puppet play, either English or foreign ? 
There may have heen published juvenile 
dramas of the ‘‘ penny plain, tuppence 
coloured ’’ variety, but these, of course, were 
merely adaptations of regular plays then 
popular. Are there, in public or private col- 
lections, manuscript texts of early English 
puppet plays? Does there exist a trans- 
scription of the ‘ Punch and Judy’ dialogue 
materially differing from Collier’s ? 

Pavut McPuartin. 
OF ENGLAND.—Newnes’ 


Guide,’ in a descriptive 


“ (\ENTRES ” 


‘ Motorists’ 
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sketch of the Holyhead Road, makes this 


statement :— 

Now the road grows hilly and climbs Foster’s 
Booth Hill, which has a granite kerb, to ease 
the pull-up on the near side of the road, 
similar to that on Reigate Hill. From _ this 
hill-top the descent is made into Weedon Beck, 
one of the several reputed ‘centres of 
England.” 

What are the names of the other places 
that claim to be the ‘‘ centre of England ’’ ? 
. Hexham, I know, boasts of being the 

heart of all England,’ but I do not under- | 
stand why. 

H. ASKEw. 
ROVERBS OF CROSS-PURPOSE.—At | 
p. 207 of Mr. E. S. Forster’s recently 
published edition of Busbecq’s Turkish Let- | 
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== nx ae | , 
LUM.—I have seen it stated that John/| about Cathay, he was really answering about 


some other neighbouring region, and that, 
in the words of the proverb, I was asking 
about a sickle and he was replying about a 
hoe.’’ What is the actual form of the pro- 
vert referred to? I should be glad of other 
examples. I cannot recollect an English 
one of the kind. H. F. 


JOHN STILWELL.—An old piece of linen, 

on which have been drawn in _ outline 
figures of birds, animals, etc., to Le worked 
over in silk, has on its border the inscription 
‘* John Stilwell Drawear at ye Flaming 
soord Russil Street Covint garden Remoove 
at Quarter Day 2 ye 5 Pidgings in halfe- 
moone street.’”’ The embroidery has been 
almost finished, and an expert who has seen 
it considers it to have been done in the reign 
of Queen Anne or perhaps earlier. Informa- 
tion of John Stilwell or of his shops will 
be welcome. 





Rory FLEeTcuHer. 


PREEDOM OF A CITY CONFERRED ON 
A WOMAN. According to Bayle’s 
Dictionary it was by an unprecedented act 
that the freedom of the City of Rome was 
granted to a woman in the person of Tar- 
quinia Molsa of Modena, 8 Dec., 1600. Are 
there earlier examples elsewhere ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
I YMINGE FAMILY OF LEICESTER.— 
4 What was the origin of the name? and 
had they any connection with the village of 
Lyminge, near Hythe, Kent? Is the family 
extinct? Burke gives the arms, namely, 
Gules, three birds argent, two and one. 
LeonaRD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
HANOVERIAN GARRISONS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.—A recent writer (Mr. James 
Milne, in the Graphic) states that :— 


after the 45 Hanoverian garrisons were in- 


| stalled in Old Mar Castle, and Corgarff Castle, 
| near Balmoral, where they remained well! into 


last century. , 
When and where did the last Hanoverian 
garrisons serve in Great Britain? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
OHN HUDDLESTONE WYNN.—He is 
known as author of ‘ The Four Seasons’ 


poem 1773, 4to. Did he issue anything 
else? Could an informant mention where 


ters occurs the sentence ‘“ Indegd, it is quite | he was born, and where and when he died? 


Possible that, when I was questioning him | 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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Repl ies. | 


TOROLD AND TURCHETIL. 
(clii. 406; cliii. 139, 178). 


was Turchetil in fact the ancestor of the 

Harcourts? The evidence seems ultim- 
ately to come down to the statement in the 
chronicle of William of Jumiéges (bk. viii., 
ch. 37) that Turchetil, the brother of Thorold 
or Thorolf of Pont-Audemer, was the father 
of Anschetil de Harcourt. The eighth book 
is a continuation by Robert de Torigni, but 
chapters 35-57, which are entirely genealog- 
ical, are now considered to be an interpola- 
tion (see R. N. Sauvage, ‘ L’ Abbaye de Saint- 
Martin-de-Troarn,’ p. 6 note), and by reason 
of the numerous errore they contain their 
value as evidence when uncorroborated is 
small. In Gall. Christ. XI. instr. 201, is 
printed an extract from the cartulary of St. 
Pierre-de-Préaux stating that Roger de Beau- 
mont gave to the abbey the land of Turchetil 
his avunculus at Pont-Audemer, which had 
come to him by hereditary right; this Tur- 
chetil, would seem to have died 
without issue. The alleged father of 
Anschetil de Harcourt was, according to the 
chronicler, great-uncle to Roger, and may 
therefore be a different person, but the 
evidence for the accepted pedigree does not 
seem strong. 

On the other hand, Le Prevost (‘ Notes sur 
l’Eure,’ i. 463, iii. 298) summarises a docu- 
ment from the cartulary of Préaux (fo. 108) 
which states that temp. William the Con- 
queror Anschetil, son of Thorolf, gave to the 
his share of his father’s lands at 
Campigni and Tourville, and that Anschetil 
had two brothers surviving, Gislebert and 
Geoffrey. In Gall. Christ. XI. instr. 202 is 
printed an extract from the same cartulary 
stating that abbot Anfrid (1044-1078) gave 
the churches of Pont-Audemer to a clerk, 
Hugh, son of Thorolf; that Hugh had a 
brother Geoffrey, and was consanguineus of 
Roger de Beaumont. The occurrence of 
Geoffrey in both documents and the fact that 
Campigni and Tourville are both close to 
Pont-Audemer make it not improbable that 
Anschetil, son of Thorolf, was brother of 
Hugh, and therefore related to Roger de 
Beaumont. This probability is strength- 
ened by a passsage in the ‘ Vita Willelmi 
abbatis Beccensis tertii’ (Migne, Patr. Lat. 
vol. cl. col. 717) where, in 1094, Roger’s son, 
Robert count of Meulan, and Robert son of 


therefore, 


abbey 
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Anschetil are described as consobrini of Wil- 
liam abbot of Le Bec: William was son of 
Turstin by Aubrée, daughter of a sister of 
Roger de Beaumont (Jbid. col. 713), and 
Robert, son of Anschetil, would be a relation 
of the count of Meulan. 

It seems improbable that this Thorolf is 
identical with Thorold of Pont-Audemer; 
chronologically he appears rather to belong 
to the next generation, and moreover his 
son Hugh is described as consanguineus, not 
avunculus of Roger de Beaumont. Further, 
I have no evidence that this Anschetil or his 
son Robert were seigneurs of Harcourt, but 
the object of this note is merely to suggest 
a line of enquiry which, in the hands of 
skilled genealogists, may prove fruitful. 

L. Co, 

As I did not even mention Thorold de 
Pontaudemer or his alleged brother ‘f‘urchetil, 
I do not understand why Mr. Harcovrr. 
Baru should accuse me of identifying the 
latter with Turchetil de Neufmarché. I see 
no reason to believe that the first-named 
Turchetil ever existed, and should not think 
of identifying him with a _ real person. 
Naturally there is not the same objection to 
identifying him with the legendary Turchetil, 
Seigneur de Tourville and Tanqu2ray, of the 
Harcourt pedigree. Neither William de 
Jumieges nor Orderic mentions this imagin- 
ary Turchetil or his alleged father Torf. 
What Orderic does say, as I explained, is 
that Turchetil de Neufmarché, the duke’s 
tutor, was slain during William’s minority. 
Apparently the pedigree-makers have con- 
verted this genuine Turchetil into a brother 
of Thorold de Pontaudemer (with whom he 
had no known connexion) and a Harcourt 
ancestor, and promoted him from a tutor to 
a ‘* governor.”’ 

When the next volume of the ‘ Complete 
Peerage’ is published, I believe it will be 
found that the writers of the article on the 
Farls of Leicester have rejected Torf and 
begin their pedigree with Thorold de Pontaud- 
emer as the first authentic ancestor. 

G. H. Waitt. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

yING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SOUTHAMP- 

TON NEIGHBOURHOOD (cliii. 75, %4, 
122, 176).—We must all be grateful to Mr. 
R. Brncuam Apams for the additions at the 
last reference, especially for the transfer of 
Saprrna from the Buckler’s Hard list to the 
Southampton (Itchen) list. Perhaps the 
CerBervs shguld also be transferred. We 
have both omitted a further name :— 
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(185)T. 


Encounter, 12, gun brig ‘ 
Wrecked 


Launched at Southampton in 1805. 

off San Lucar, Spain, 11 July, 1812. 
The AtertT was not built at Southampton, 

but the Atrack of that date probably was. 


Much correspondence has reached me rela- 
tive to the Southampton ge from a 
very eminent authority, Mr. R. Anderson, 
is too important to pass Bet mention. 
He writes :— 


*’ which you mention (I 
”’) was built at Southamp- 
© Holigost ”’ 
Gabriel ” 


The “Grace Dieu’ 
think not the “ Henri 
ton in 1418, There was also the 
(1414), “ Trinity Royal” (1416) and “ 
et the s same time). See be spcperrm ** Admin. 
f R.N 12/13. In 1394/? ‘galley ” of 120 
es (nominally) was built = South: ampton for 
the King. Her accounts are in the P.R.O 
I wish we could run to earth the original 
authority for saying that the Sr. GeorGe of 
1338 was built at Bursledon. There has been 
some discussion of it in the Mariner’s Mirror, 
but nothing was ever discovered. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


pierHs AT MIDNIGHT (cliii. 154).— 
J. H. H. asks whether it is a_ well- 

that persons born at 
midnight have the power of seeing ghosts. 
Readers familiar with Dickens will remem- 
ber what are almost the first words in 
‘David Copperfield ’ 


known superstition 


To begin my life with the beginning of my 
life, I record that I was born (as I have been 
informed and believe) on a Friday, at twelve 
o'clock at night. It was remarked that the 
clock began to strike, and I began to cry, 
simultaneously, 

In consideration of the day and hour of my 
birth, it was declared by the nurse and by 
some sage women in the neighbourhood 
first, that . was destined to be unlucky in life; 
and secondly, that I was privileged to see 
ghosts and spirits; both these gifts inevitably 
attaching, as they believed, to all unlucky 
infants of either gender, born towards the 
small hours on a Friday night . . . On the 
second branch of the question, I will only 
remark, that unless I ran through that part 
of my inheritance while I was still a baby, 

have not come into it yet. But I do not 
at all complain of having been kept out of this 
property; and if anybody else should be in 
the present enjoyment of it, he is heartily 
welcome to keep it. 


According to this, the hour alone does not 
qualify. It must be on Friday night. 
Dickens himself was born on a Friday, Feb. 
f, 1812. 3ut David is born in March. 
Sterne, on the other hand, puts Tristram 
Shandy’s birth in his own month, November, 


but changes the day from the 24th to the 
Sth, and the year from 1713 to 1718. 
EpwarkpD BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

ALEXANDER AITKEN (cliii. 171).—The 

following items of information culled 
from Vol. xi., ‘ History of Northumberland,’ 
edited by Kenneth H. Vickers (1922) 
may put Mr. Fraser AyitswortH on the 
track of further information. 

A Rev. David Aitken, M.A., of Nisbet 
and the University of Edinburgh was 
ordained Minister of Etal Presbyterian 

hurch in 1789, where he continued till his 
death 12 Oct., 1851. 

Adam Smith was a farmer at Berryhill, 
in the township of Etal, and was living in 
1838. 

The above seems to point to some famil 
connection between the minister and the wife 
of Adam Smith. They may have been brother 
and sister. 

More information about David Aitken may 
be obtained from Fasti of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, edited by Mr. D. B. 
Shaw. 

Rev. David Aitkin was portrayed as Ayton 
in ‘ Matthew Paxton,’ a novel dealing with 
Northumberland life, written by his colleague 
and successor, Rey. William Wilson, brother 


of Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist. 
H. ASKEW. 
FIRS AKITA: FRITHBY (cliii. 82).—May I 


suggest that the place meant was Firsby, 
a place in the parish of Conisborough. The 
Foliots (or Folliots, as the name is some- 
times spelled) held estates in the immediate 
district and they are often described as of 
Fenwick, in the parish of Campsall, in which 
Norton is also situated. 
H. ASKEW. 
“ B: se LANE ”’ (cliii. 154).—‘‘ Bag Path,’’ 
vhich it is roenomanne to suppose is a 
name of almost identical character with ‘“‘Bag 
Lane,’’ occurs at Stroud. At first sight 
one would conclude that a blind alley or 
cul-de-sac was indicated by these names. But 
as a matter of fact the ‘‘ Bag Path’’ men- 
tioned is a regular thoroughfare. It has 
been suggested that the name indicates a 
damp, muddy path or a way through a bog 
in a valley. Probably many of the ‘‘ Bag 
Lanes’’ do represent blind alleys. I have 
in mind one such in Brownhills, South 
afford hire, which was always referred to 
3ag Street.’’ 


6“ 


as “‘ Pudding 


H. ASKEw. 
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‘“ DINE END” (clii. 186, 177).—I am 

much obliged to your two correspondents 
for their replies, but they do not go so far as 
I went, or (perhaps unreasonably) hoped. A 
few years ago I had the chance of examining 
many bundles of documents belonging to one 
of our old boroughs. The documents were 
chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and in descriptions of properties 
or sites of properties I was constantly coming 
across the expression ‘‘ poynant end”’ as of 
something jutting out. I thought I had 
found the solution in ‘‘ pine-end,’’ but Littré 
explains pignon as ‘‘ du lat. pinna, creneau 
de muraille.”” Is not ‘‘ poignant ’’ a better 
derivation ? 

COW. 

OTRANGERS' MEMORIALS (celiii. 171). 
, —The Lyme Regis Parish Register for 
Oct. 8, 1614, contains the following :— 

‘George Ditcher, Richard Leech, Richard 
Fanmen, Andrew Shepier—strangers suffer- 
inge shipwracke weare drowned and buried.”’ 

Also on Nov. 13, 1725, ‘‘ the remains of 
a woman drowned.” 

Also in 1795 ‘‘a stranger drowned in the 
sea buried.”’ 

C. WANKLYN. 

The curious gravestone at the west end of 
the churchyard at Christchurch, Hants, 
deserves mention. The inscription runs :— 

We were not slayne but raysd: raysd not 
to life: but, to be buried twice by men of 
strife: what rest could the living have when 
dead had none; agree amongst you here we 
ten are one. Hen. Rogers, died April 17, 
1641. IR. 

No really satisfactory explanation of the 
epitaph has been forthcoming. Grose, in 
his ‘ Olio,’ gives the tradition which 
that it refers to some drowned persons who 
had been buried in a field. Their bodies 
were dug up by the owner of the field and 
ve-interred in the churchyard. 


H. ASKEW. 


Says 


Spennymoor. 


[ R. EDMOND HALLEY (clii. 389; cliii. 

123, 188).—I am greatly obliged to Mr. 
H. Askew for his interesting notes at the 
reference last cited above. The preponder- 
ance of evidence seems very clearly to sup- 
port ‘‘ Edmond ”’ 


9 S. x. 361). It is interesting, however, to 
learn of at least one instance where Halley 
did use the spelling ‘‘ Edmund.”’ 
I am indebted to Miss K. 
Assistant Secretary and 


Williams, 
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as the correct spelling of | 
the astronomer’s Christian name (cf., e.g.,; 


Librarian of the! 
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Royal Astronomical Scciety, London, for the 
following :— 

.-. In the print of the Eclipse Track of 1735 
across England which hangs in the rooms of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, at the end of 
the “description of the moon’s passage,” jg 
the clear signature Edmund Halley. 


Spelling in those days was so _ haphazard 
that people would spell their names as _ the 
fancy took them at the moment. In _ some 


books of the time he is referred to as Hally, 
His favourite signature was E. Halley. i 

This one exception (there may ke others) 
does not outweigh the extensive evidence for 
‘* Kdmond ”’ as the correct or normal spelling, 

We have previously suggested the possibility 
that Halley may have been born in 1657, 
instead of 1656. If so, and if this could 
be proved, his early accomplishments would 
become that much more remarkable. Foster’s 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ gives the entry 24 July, 
1673, ‘‘ Edmond Halley, aged 16, son of 
K{dmond] H., of London, Gent.’’ If born in 
1656 (Oct. 29, 0.s.), he would then (24 July, 
1673), have been closer to his seventeenth than 
to his sixteenth birthday, but this does not 


prove anything. At the British Museum, 
in Egerton MS. 2334, fo. 32, Mr. R. J. 
Beevor has examined an _ interesting letter 


from Halley to Hevelius, dated at Oxford, 
Nov. 2, 1678, from which he made the extracts 
following :— 

Brevi deo volente civitatem tuam visurus 
iter suscipio. 

Juventuti vero nostrae quae vix hodie vice 
simum secundum annum attingit  venia 
impetranda 

Dabam Oxoniae. 

Novemb Ilo st. vet. 


est. 
1678. 


As Halley’s birthday, Oct. 29, was only a 
few days before the date of the letter, it is 
not easy to render vis by ‘‘ not quite” or 
‘searcely.’’ If, by any possibility, it could 
be interpreted to mean ‘‘ only just,’’ that is, 
that the writer had only just entered his 
twenty-second year, we could assume that he 
was born in 1657. Will a Latinist please to 
pass judgment upon this point? (cf. clii. 389). 

Incidentally, can any reader give reference 
to a letter from Halley to Hevelius after 
the former’s return from Danzig in July, 
1679? I do not know that any such letter 
was written. 

At 9 S. xi. 205, attention was directed to 
the curious use of ‘‘ Elizabeth ’’ as the name 
of the astronomer’s wife, in the entry of her 
burial at Lee, Feb. 14, 1735 o.s., as it ap- 
pears in the printed ‘ Register of S. Mar- 
garet, Lee,’ p. 56, Lee, 1888. We know 
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that her maiden name was Mary Tooke. My 
own theory is, that, by error, a parish clerk, 
or a transcriler, merely transposed the 
Christian names ‘‘ Mary”? and ‘“‘ Eliza- 
beth’? in the two lines immediately next to 
each other, viz. : 


1735. Dec. 4. Mary wife of Humphrey Hold- 
ing. ! e : 
Feb. 14. Elizabeth wife of Dr. Edmund 


Halley, of Greenwich. 

Is there any probability of finding genea- 
logical data in the early MS. life of Halley 
preserved in the Library of the Radcliffe 
Observatory, Oxford, the authorship of which 
was once ascribed to the Rev. Israel Lyons? 
(Gf. ‘Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society,’ ix. 206, note). 

Kucene F. 
only just” is an 


McPIKe. 
“Barely,” or “ ordinary 
sense of vir. } 

WEDALLION FOUND AT WINGHAM, 
i. N.S.W. (cliii. 172).—I have a copper coin 
in some respects like that described, but not 
quite the same. It is of the size of a far- 
thing. On the reverse is the figure of a man 
looking to right, and seated at a table. In 
his right hand is a card, the ace of diamonds, 
and he is apparently playing a game of cards. 
Above his head are the words, ‘‘ Keep your 
temper.”’ The obwerse is different from 
that described, and instead of the head of 
Queen Victoria there is a rose, with leaves, 
and a serpent entwined in the stem. It bears 
the words, ‘‘ Wisdom and Pleasure.’’ The 
coin was evidently a card counter, and used 
in card-games as money. 

G. H. W. 

Qik WILLIAM RULE (cliii. 171).—Sir 
“ William Rule was one of the Surveyors 
of the Navy until 1813. He became famous 
as an ingenious architect and designer of 
ships, chief of which are:—Bulwark, 1940 
tons, launched at Portsmouth in 1807; 
Caledonia, 2616 tons, launched at Devonport 
in 1808; Cruiser, 384 tons, launched in 1828; 
Eden, 451 tons, launched in 1804 by Court- 


ney, Chester; Euryalus, 946 tons, launched | 


in 1803 by Adams, Bucklershard; Leander, 


1572 tons; Lively, 1076 tons, launched in} 


1804 at Woolwich. 
For further particulars as to men, guns, 


ete., see Clowes ‘The Royal Navy,’ vols. v. | 


and vi, 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
NN BEALE (cliii. 172).—The following is 
a list of the works of Ann Beale, in 
addition to which she contributed to The Girls 
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Own Paper and The (Quiver:—‘ Vale of 
Towey ’ (1844); ‘ Baronet’s Family’ (1852) ; 


‘Simplicity and _ fascination’ (1855) ; 
‘Nothing venture, nothing have’ (1864); 


‘Country courtships’ (1869); ‘ Fay Arling- 
ton’ (1875); ‘The Pennant family ’ (1876) ; 
‘The miller’s daughter’ (1877); ‘ Rose 
Mervyn of Whitelake’ (1879); ‘ Gladys the 


reaper’ (1881); ‘Idonea’ (1881); ‘ The 
Queen o’ the May’ (1882); ‘The young 
refugee’ (1882); ‘Squire Lisle’s bequest ’ 
(1883); ‘ Fisher village’ (1885); ‘Seven 
years for Rachel’ (1886); ‘ Courtleroy 

(1887) ; ‘ Restitution ’ (1888) ; * Rose 


Mervyn: a tale of the Rebecca riots’ (1889) ; 
‘Farm on the down, and Old Gwen’ (1890) ; 
‘Charlie is my darling’ (1891). 

She died on Apr. 17, 1900, at 68, Belsize 
Road, South Hampstead. For further in- 
formation see The Times, Apr. 20, 1900, p. 7. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
MHE ST. ISIDOR (cliii. 120, 161, 194).— 
The San Ysidro was still in commission 
and under Lt. Decoeurdoux in 1813, accord- 
ing to the Edinburgh Almanack for that 
year. 
PB eG E 
[THEATRES IN THE CITY (cliii. 118, 160, 
195).—Something about the City Theatre, 
Milton (‘‘ Grub’’) Street, 1829-1836, and the 
Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 1845-1866— 
not the first to be built on the site, nor the 
last of that name; I believe there is still a 
Standard showing movies—may ke found in 
Ernest Bradlee Watson’s ‘Sheridan to 
tobertson ’’ (Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1926), and in E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor’s ‘The Pleasure Haunts of London’ 
(Constable and Company, London, 1925). I 
quote Dr. Watson’s dates of their opening and 
closing—destruction by fire, in the case of 
the Standard. 
Paut McPuartin. 

Winnetka, Illinois. 

UFFRAGAN BISHOPS: THEIR STYLE 

AND TITLE (cliii. 137).—The Act 26 
Hen. VIII., cap. xiv., ‘‘ For nomination of 
Suffragans, and Consecration of them,’’ does 
not appear to contain anything about their 
The only relevant sentence 
is the following :— 

And be it also enacted by Authority aforesaid, 


| That all and every such Person and Persons as 


shall be nominated, elected, presented and con- 
secrated as is afore rehearsed, shall be taken, 
accepted and reputed, in all Degrees and Places, 
according to the Stile, Title, Name and Dignity 
that he shall be so presented unto, and have 
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such Capacity, Power and Authority, Honour, 
Preeminence and Reputation, in as large and 
ample manner, in and concerning the Execution 
of such Commission, as by any of the said 
Archbishops or Bishops within their Diocese 
shall be given to the said Suffragans, as to 
Suffragans of the Realm heretofore hath been 


used and accustomed.— Statutes at Large, 
1763, vol. ii.). 
P. BB. 

On this subject, ‘‘ Crockford’’ is very 
clear :— 

There is ample documentary evidence that 
the predecessors of the present Bishops 
Suifragan were, up to the disuse of their 
office in the reign of James [., every whit 
(whether by right or courtesy) as much “* Lord 
Bishops ” as the Diocesans, Peers of Parlia- 


ment, whose labours they shared and lightened. 

This is followed by Mr. Gladstone’s author- 
ity for a Bishop Suffragan to be addressed 
as the ‘‘ Right Reverend Sir. No suffragan 
was appointed between 1597 when Richard, 
Suffragan Bishop of Dover, died, and 1870, 


when the Suffragan of Nottingham was con- 
settled Apparently the ‘‘ Lord ’’ dropped 
out and ‘‘ Sir’ was substituted. 


K. GawtHorp. 
z2 SAY 999 ’’ (cliii. 119).—The vibrations of 
the voice originating in the vocal cords 
pass thence to all parts in the neighbourhood. 
They can be felt by placing the hand over 
the chest or heard by listening with a stetho- 
scope, and the variations in these sensations 
indicate corresponding variations in the con- 
duction of these vibrations and therefore in 
the texture of the tissues beneath. The 
reason for the words 99 or 999 are probably 
to be found in the added resonance and 
therefore strength in these vibrations given to 
the sound by their nasal quality. Another 
reason is that they are easy to repeat, even 

for a child. oN G. G. 
| AIR SUDDENLY TURNED WHITE 
(cliii. 27, 87, 142).—Admiral Mark Kerr, 
‘Land, Sea, and Air’ (1927), writing 
of a sudden storm in the Straits of Dover 
in 1900, when he was 36, tells, how, after 
searching all night up and down the Goodwin 


in his 


Sands for a missing boat from his own des- 
troyer, the next morning, “‘ my servant, a 
signalman called Percy Mead, had told me 


that my 

, 
side of the temples, 
looking-glass,’’ and 
remark that it regained 
out any assistance during 
or two.’’ 


I verified in the 
‘“*T may here 


which 
adds: 
the next month 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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hair was streaked with grey at each | 


its own colour with- | 
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NSECTS IN BOOKS (ii 442; cliii. 179), 
—Much information is given at 11 §. xij 
(several references), and 12 S. i. 414, 479, 
See also ‘ On the Insects which Injure Books’ 
(J. O. Westwood), Brit. Assoc. Report, 1879 
pp. 371-372. 
J. ARpacu. 
\ ECHANICAL ENTERTAIN MENTS 
“ WITH GRAECO-LATIN NAMES (clii, 
137, 194).—In the current numker of the 
Braille Tribune appears a description of a 
device now being worked out, for reading 
aloud to the blind. It is called the “ Tele. 
graphone,’’ and is adapted from the gramo- 
phone. J. Pansoy, 
;OLK ETYMOLOGY: TOW LAW (cliii 
135, 177, 193).—Fifty-seven years back I 
knew Tow Law well, and a gentleman who 
was at one time the manager of the iron 
blast furnaces there from the time they were 
first erected (when Tow Law was not mor 
than a few scattered houses on the moors, 
and had no railway, and no name) told me 
that when the Weardale Ironstone Company 
erected the blast furnaces, and he was mana- 


| 


ger, a notice-board was put up ‘‘ Trespassers 
will Prosecuted according Tow Law,” as 


the man who wrote the sign put it. This 
was pelted with stones till little was left but 
Tow Law, and from that they called the 
town that sprang up round the iron works. 
HA 


ROBERTS, LONDON PRINTER 
’  (cliii. 173).—The J. Roberts, whose ad- 
dress is sought for, is doubtless the well-known 
printer, book and newspaper publisher of this 
name, who flourished during the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and who carried 
on business in Warwick Lane, Newgate 
Street, at the sign of the Oxford Arms. 
KR. E. Newroy. 

UTHORS WANTED (cliii. 173).—1. The line 

OVS éxa Trav "Ida bpvé edixatev epw 
is from Callimachus’s ‘ Bath of Pallas’ (Hymn 
V), 18. Those who have not a complete text 
of Callimachus at hand may find extracts from 
the poem, including the above line, in F. St. 
John Thackeray’s ‘ Anthologia Graeca, Pas 
sages from the Greek Poets ” and R. S. Wright 
(the late Mr. Justice Wright)’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry.” 

2. The beginning of this is in Ray’s ‘ Collec- 
tion of E nglish Proverbs,’ p. 244, 2nd edit., 1678. 

Fight dog, fight Bot 
Ne depugnes in alieno negotio 

graphic Latin is in Erasmus’ 
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Worcestershire. By A. 
Stenton, in collaboration 
Houghton. (Cambridge 
£1 net). 


The Place-names of 
Mawer and F. M. 
with F. \ 
University Press. 


The fourth volume of the great enterprise 
of the English Place-name Soc iety now in pro- 
gress, this study of W orcestershire place-names 
is the toughest. piece of work yet brought to 
completion in it. Worcestershire is a tract 
which fell comparatively late into English 
hands, and accordingly pre-English elements 
have held their own in its nomenclature. From 
this, or other, cause the unsolved problems are 
relatively numerous, perhaps to be illumined 
later on by light from other counties, especially 
those of the Welsh border. Some interesti ing 
questions have their centre in the folk-name 
Hwicce. Our authors argue that it is ancient— 
for personal names were formed from it at a 
remote time; and also of importance, for it is 
not likely that personal names in distant parts 
of the country would be taken from an obscure 
folk-name. We may think in this connection 
of Francis, now so well established as a per- 
sonal name. 

Both tradition and the nature of the country 
favour the opinion that the English who first 
invaded Worcestershire came from the south, 
The introduction sets out with admirable clear- 
ness the evidence on this point, and that for 
the later movement into the Severn valley of 
the Anglians from the north. In this connexion 
the curious place-name Phepson, and the 
stream-name Whitsun Brook (the one recorded 
in Bede, the other in the Tribal Hidage) are 
of interest and importance. The search for 
saxon names of high antiquity to prove the 
original Saxon settlement has yielded only one 
certain example, the personal name Ceatwe, 
iuund in an old form of Chaceley, but the 
umulative effect of a series of later names 
associated with the West Saxons is, as our 
authors point out, considerable. Besides testi- 
mony to the populat ion of Worcestershire hav- 
ing been a mingling of Anglians and Saxons 
these place-names make some significant contri- 
hutions to the study of English personal names, 
especially as enlarging our knowledge about 
the suffixes used. The Scandinavian element 
has left but slight trace in the nomenclature. 
We observed with satisfaction that our authors 
are inclined to think that too little allowance 
has been made for the deliberate creation of 
artificial names. Instances in this county, 
where they are somewhat unusually frequent, 
are Helpridge—which Professor Ekwall sug- 





gests may be a playful application of the name | 


Helperic (i.e. helpful) to a particularly rich 
brine-pit ; and Mathon, which may mean 
treasure.” 

A word must be said about the material on 
Which this volume is based. Of very high 
interest it consists largely of old English docu- 
ments, among which, above all, is the late 
eleventh-century cartulary of Worcester 
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Cathedral, 


which Heming compiled at Bishop 
W ulfstan’s 


command; and then, for Norman 
times, the forged cartularies of Evesham, 
which, otherwise wabrestiae lie, at any rate 
supply early forms of place-names. The thir- 
be nth century cartulary of Worcester 
Cathedral, the continuation of Heming, which 
is still unedited, has been made available for 
the purposes of this book, 
Under the first a 
a very useful and 


’ 


* Road-names,’ we find 
detailed article or the Salt- 
ways, showing not only the two main roads 
out of Droitwich by which the salt was taken 
south to Gloucester and eastwards to Stratford- 
on-Avon, but likewise seventeen other tracks 
used in the salt carrying. Under ‘ Droitwich ’ 

it is pointed out that the combination of sealt 
w ith wie precludes taking wic to ~ 


brine- 
pit.” Among names which throw light on old 
organization Sevenhampton —" notice; 


our authors show that in Old English law seven 
was an important number. Thus up to the 
number of seven thieves are counted as indivi- 
duals; from seven to thirty-five they count as 
a band. If eight men are slain, an PPrvevets 
between Kings has it, that is a breach of peace 
between them, an act of war. A thegn with 


seven manors or more pays eight pounds as 
relief, and pays it to the King, not to the 


sheriff. So it may be, our 
that Sevenhampton, a village of seven home- 
steads, was assessed far more heavily to public 
burdens than a village of six. An instance 
showing substitution of a distinct but unfounded 
idea for the original meaning of the name is 
found in Cinders Wood and Mill, which in the 


authors suggest, 


fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are called 
‘“Sundre” and ‘‘ Sondre ”’—with the meaning 
“apart.” Under ‘ Churchill’ we have an im- 


portant discussion of the 
name, which is difficult 
and topographical 


derivation of this 
both on etymological 
grounds and would seem to 
contain confusion between the O.E. word for 
“church ” and the British word (taken over by 
the English) for ‘* barrow.” 

For Malvern we are to accept Professor 
Ekwall’s suggestion of moel, “ bare” and bryn 
** hill ’*—Welsh words, and a footnote gives us 
William of Malmesbury’s amusing etymology: 
“ Malvernense monasterium quod mihi per 
antifrasin videtur sortitum esse vocabulum. 
Non enim ibi male, sed bene et pulcherrime 
religio vernat.”” A few cases will he observed 
where words are taken back to a date earlier 
than any previously known—thus tag (Tagwell 


Lane) for ‘‘ sheep,” hitherto considered only 
modern dialect, may, by this name, be placed 
in the fifteenth century, and Shut Mill, for 


which the first date is 1295, takes the use of 
“shoot ”? to denote a rush of water to three 
hundred years before the first instance in the 
N.E.D. In notes on the distribution of ele- 
ments it is remarked that the intensive study 
of place-names, both here and in countries pre- 
viously worked over, brings out the fact that 

‘brook ” was applied to ‘something definitely 
smaller than what is known as a “ burn.” We 
have passed over many names of equal interest 
with those mentioned, or greater—a short re- 
view giving insufficient space to deal with them. 
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But perhaps enough has been put before our 
readers to show that this new volume of the 
Place-name Society is the most valuable yet 


produced of those which deal with the counties. 
Lhe Fragments. Edited 
with Bibliography by 

Karl University Press. 
6d. net). 
lay the old French poem o 

of the Lion to Goethe’s ‘ Reinecke Fuchs 
about six hundred years—nearly every century, 
the seventeenth perhaps excepted, found some 
new version made of this amusing beast epic. 
Cambridge possesses seven leaves which give 
us a small portion of. the version printed by 
Hinrek van Alckmer in the late fitteenth cen- 
tury. in descent this comes trom the old 
Krench poem through Reinaert,’ an Old 
Flemish poem by two authors in the early 
thirteenth century, and ‘ Reinaert’s Historie, 
made by an unknown Flemish poet in the fol- 
lowing century. This latter was revised and, 
it would seem, slightly added to by Hinrek 
van Alckmer, by whom it was produced in 
print for the first time. The seven leaves were 
discovered and bought Paris by Senator F. 
G. H. Culemann ot H ver, and acquired for 
the Cambridge University Library by Henry 
Bradshaw, then Librarian at a sale of the 
Culemann Collection in 1870. They have been 
reprinted five times, best, till now, in Fredrich 
Prien’s edition of ‘ Reinke de vos’ ot 7 
the volume before us gives us on Opi osite 
pages a photographic reproduction of the frag- 
ments and a literal transcription, tollowed by 
an amended text with parallels from ‘ Reinaeri 
(11) and ‘ Reinke,’ the well-known nearly con- 
temporary low German _ translation. From 
‘Reinke’ come both Gottsched’s prose and 
Goethe’s hexameters, and the i snificance 
of these fragments is the position oi this text, 
made clear by the parallels immediate 
basis of ‘ Reinke.’ The reproduction and the 
printing combine worthily with the editor’s 
authoritative scholarship to make a mos 
instructive and attractive volume. in which 
the wood-cuts furnish most amusing diversion 
trom the severer aspects of ‘ Reinaert.’ 


at 

Arthur Wentworth Hamilton Eaton, 
23, Pinckney Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, anxious to know the exact name 
and address of an English Army Officer, a 
member of the Hamilton famil y, who purposes 
revising Dr. John Anderson’s famous folio 
volume on the House of Hamilton, published in 
Dr. Eaton has valuable irl candétaon to 
on the revision. 
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BOoOKSELLER’s CATALOCUE 
nape BARNARD describes principally 
poems, pamphlets and books of the eighteenth 
century in his catalogue No. 161. The carefu 
and scholarly notes to which the readers of 
his catalogues are accustomed are here par- 
ticularly and also particularly to the 
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* Sober 
leman 


he has to deal with three or foug 
important collections of individual 
Of these Pope and Switt 
Among the items under 


subject of an inters 
in which Mr, Bar 


about Sewn is the 
esting bibliographical note, : 
nard distinguishes three several issaes of the 
first edition, constituted by stop-press corre 
tions. He offers a set of three issues, 

calls A, B and C, and describes, in 
unbound for £55. Under ‘ Swift 
the ‘ Proposal for Correcting, Improving and! 
Ascertaining the English Tongue’ offered for 
£10. in a list of anonymous poems i 
entitled ‘On Design and Beauty,’ printed im 
1734 tor John Roberts, of which it would 
appear the B.M. contains no copy, 
is interesting as containing a tribute to thes 
genius of Swift (£5). Bound with two pro" 
grammes of theatrical performances at Strawe§ 
berry Hill in November, 1800. and November,® 
1801, is the quarto page with Horace Walpole’s® 
stanzas set at the Strawberry Hill Press tog 
welcome Miss Mary and Miss Agnes Berry? 
(1788: £6 6s.). Other good items are an uncut# 
copy of * The London Merchant’s Triumphant 
or Sturdy Beggars are Brave Fellows,’ with 
the engraving of a view of the Royal Exchange : 
frontispiece (1733: £15); a_ first edition of} 
Fielding’s ‘ Proposal for Making an Effectual? 
Provision for the Poor’ (1753: £6 10s.); and ay 
first edition ‘‘ written by a Lady” of thes 
Countess of Winchilsea’s ‘ Miscellany Poems 
on Several Occasions’ (1713: £4 10s.), : 


5 


as 


OsituaRY: ROBERT BRIGHT MARSTON, 
We share with the whole confraternity of 
unglers regret for the death of Mr. 4 
Marston, an occasional and welcome conti 
butor to our columns. He recently celebrated] 
his jubilee as editor of the Fishing Gazettem 
he was our great authority on Isaak Waltom 
and the “Compleat Angler,’ and he likewise 
did good service in public matters connecth) 
with fishing, being chairman of the Thamesg 
Angling Preservation Soc iety, and member ob 
the committeee which, during the Great War, 
investigated the question of the fisheries as 4 
connected with food suply. He himself was: 
a fine fly fisherman; and also a keen photoes 
grapher; and had been in his younger days #9 
cricketer and footballer, and a good ‘marksman 
and archer He died suddenly at his house 
Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, on Sept. 2, at 
the age of 74. Of his four sons two were killed > 
in action in France. 
CORRIGENDA. : 
2, line 22 from top, reference 
361, col. 1, note (instead 
1, note ’’) for correct spelling | 
Halley’s Christian name 


At clii. 389, col. 
egy = oS. 2X: 
Ole. 361, col. 
of " “aeniadaae 
** Edmond.” 

At ante p. 151, 


535. 


col, 2 for “1555” read 


“> 


Press, Ltd., at their ‘Offices, Hi; High Street, 
County of Bucks. 
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